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CONTEMPORARY ECHOES 

"OUR COLONEL" AND MR. ROOT 
(From the Syracuse Post-Standard) 

George Harvey, in his regular contribution of political punch to The 
North Ambrican Review, which has so enlivened that staid old periodical 
that its circulation has doubled in six months, devotes his affectionate 
attention to The Colonel. 

Colonel Harvey is a Democrat by inheritance, association, conviction, 
and habit. When he finds fault with Democratic administration or legisla- 
tive practices it is because he sees some departure from party principle or 
tradition. He wants to keep his party in the middle of the road. He 
won't get outside the party to try to beat it if it goes wrong, but will stay 
in and try to steer it back. 

He wants his party to win, even though he finds much in its record that 
is disappointing. The restless energy of The Colonel gladdens his heart. 
He tells The Colonel to do just what he proposes to do, so that the " Dis- 
consolate Democrats " may have a fighting chance ; he reminds him of his 
duty to his party and his policies just as Robinson and Hamlin and Wilkin- 
son have, excepting that he bases his argument upon the need of the Demo- 
crats for- his aid; and he makes his case so deftly that The Colonel when 
he reads it will wonder whether the fun-loving editor is satirical or merely 
candid to an unforgivable degree. 

There is certainly no satire in the reference to the Root Utica speech in 
denunciation of Hearst. That speech was delivered by order of Mr. 
Roosevelt, as Mr. Root himself explained in it. Mr. Root was " reluctant 
to perform the task " of accusing Hearst of the assassination of McKinley. 
He at first refused, but at length, Colonel Harvey informs Colonel Roose- 
velt, "complied, solely from a sense of loyalty to your administration, in 
response to your vehement insistence." Senator Root has been bitterly 
assailed by the Hearst newspapers ever since. But the instigator of that 
scathing speech has escaped. In fact, there have been intervals of close 
political friendship. That there should be an eternal gulf between the agent 
who pronounced Hearst morally responsible for assassination and Hearst 
himself is natural enough; but that the real accuser and the accused should 
ever renew friendly relations is one of the amazing contradictions in the 
careers of Colonel Roosevelt and Mr. Hearst. 



FROM WINCHESTER TO WATERLOO 
(From the New York Times) 
" Macedonia cries to Armageddon for help from Gideon's band," says 
Colonel George Harvey in the pungent and vigorous review of the po- 
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litical situation which appears in the magazine section of the Sunday Times. 
Macedonia is the Democratic party, which seems to Colonel Harvey to be 
in desperate straits, and Gideon's band is the advancing Republican host. 
Armageddon is getting weaker all the time, and the only part it can play 
in this campaign is that of a marplot, or a rescuer, according as you view 
it, from the camp of Gideon or from the beleaguered fortress of Mace- 
donia. In Pennsylvania Colonel Harvey thinks the appearance of the 
depleted Armageddon battalion will work to the benefit of Gideon's band 
and not of Macedonia, if President Wilson is foolish enough to take com- 
mand of the Macedonian cohorts there. But, however Armageddon enters 
the contest, its activities can only result in aiding in the victory of those 
whom it wishes to injure. Incidentally, Colonel Harvey holds that Mace- 
donia has deprived Armageddon of its weapons by appropriating the Bull 
Moose issues of 1912 and enacting, or preparing to enact, them into law. 

Colonel Harvey's skill of statement is such that any argument by him 
seems irresistible at the time he makes it. It is a dismal prospect that he 
paints for Colonel Roosevelt's inspection, but perhaps the ex-President is 
too sagacious not to have seen already all that Colonel Harvey is to tell 
him. The Progressive strength, whether it has been so thoroughly wrecked 
as Colonel Harvey's figures indicate or not, has without question fallen off 
so much that the party cannot hope to carry a single State, and can only 
aid in putting its bitter enemies in power. Yet what are the Progressives 
to do! Amalgamation with the Republicans is the only alternative. That 
would not mean putting the prodigals in control of the reunited party; it 
would not even mean putting dissatisfied Republicans in control. The 
Old Guard controls the Republican party to-day as emphatically as it did 
in 1912. If the Progressives go back they will be submitting their necks 
to the yoke they threw off in 1912. They will be going back not to a re- 
formed and purified Republicanism, but to the same old devil, with the same 
horns and hoofs. There seems nothing for them to do but to rush 
violently down a steep place into the sea, and that they seem to have 
made up their minds to do. Colonel Harvey seems fond of mixed his- 
torical metaphor; therefore we suggest to him that Armageddon has no 
choice except to take a Sheridan's ride to the field of "Waterloo. 



THE CRY TO ARMAGEDDON 
(From the Milwaukee Free Press) 

In his best sarcastic manner Colonel George Harvey, in the July North 
American Review, addresses " greetings " to " Our Colonel " and prays 
him to " Come over into Macedonia and help us." — " Macedonia cries to 
Armageddon for help from Gideon's band." 

Lest the President's glee at the intended discomfiture of " Our Colonel " 
become too hilarious, a sly thrust of the rapier is occasionally directed 
against that interested bystander at the tilt of the two colonels. 

Here are some particularly deft passes: 

"Democratic action conformed precisely to the Progressive pledge. If 
the one was taken in error, the other was made in fault." 

" The truth is that the trust problem was solved nearly a quarter of a 
century ago, when the Sherman Act was passed. . . . But it was not en- 
forced. If it had been, there would be no ' trust question ' now awaiting 
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' solution ' by President Wilson or anybody else. And in truth there is 
none. The courts are gradually but surely undoing the work which was 
illegally done under a personally conducted administration which held itself 
under peculiar obligation to its ' very good friends.' " 

" What you might do and what we wish the President would do is this : 
Urge the enactment of laws which would enable American manufacturers 
to compete with their rivals in foreign markets upon an even basis. . . . 
It is a wholly practicable proposition; but it seems not to have appealed 
or perhaps occurred to the present administration." 

Colonel Harvey's thrusts are so evenly distributed against all of the 
three parties that any reader of whatever political opinion may get at 
least 66 2-3 per cent, enjoyment out of it. 



"EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW" 
(From the Pittsfleld Eagle) 

Colonel George Harvey thus entitles a North American Review article 
which is in effect " an appeal to the press and the people " to prevent the 
enactment into law of the labor bill to which Wilson seems to be com- 
mitted. 

Colonel Harvey says that a full year ago, in Harper's Weekly, he ap- 
pealed to the President to reject " the iniquitous proviso of the sundry 
civil service appropriation bill which forbade the use of money therein 
appropriated for prosecuting violations of the law by labor-unions and 
farmers' associations." Six months later the Colonel, in the Review, pro- 
nounced failure to do so " the one big blot on the Wilson administration." 
The ground was taken that the proviso was regarded by its sponsors as a 
mere precursor of a definite amendment of the " substantive statutes " to 
exempt one class from the punishment visited upon all other classes for 
criminal offenses against the law. 

" That the original appeal and subsequent warning were made in good 
faith," says Colonel Harvey, " and were fully warranted, the President can 
hardly fail now to realize. Nor can he well close his mind to the certainty 
that, in acting against his declared convictions upon the most precious 
grounds of expediency, he committed a political blunder of the first 
magnitude." 

Colonel Harvey speaks of the true spirit of the politician now manifest 
upon the eve of Congressional elections and of "the frightened com- 
promising constructors of the anti-trust measure," and then proceeds with 
consideration of the open warfare between the administration, led by 
President Wilson, and the American Federation of Labor led by Samuel 
Gompers, and organized labor's representatives in "a subservient Con- 
gress." Next comes an analysis of the " pernicious provision " and the 
President's bulldog determination to fight out the issue to a finish regard- 
less of the effect upon his party and himself. 

" Surely," says the Review, " no plainer admission of discrimination 
could be desired than Mr. Gompers's own that ' the purpose of the proviso 
is to remove the organized workers (and no others) from prosecution.' 
To the question : ' Is it not clear that the purpose is not class legislation V 
we have no occasion to make response. . . . Why the need of this proviso 
at all if its sole effect is to assure immunity from punishment of persons 
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who have broken no law ? The Bill of Rights, the Constitution, every living 
statute, every court, does that. No; this proviso contains much more than 
mere superfluity. . . . Mr. Taft put his finger on the trickery of the 
device when he said in his veto measure, ' Under the law of criminal con- 
spiracy acts lawful in themselves may become the weapons whereby an 
unlawful purpose is carried out and accomplished.' " 

" Enact the proviso," says Colonel Harvey, " and immediately the 
secondary boycott will be legalized; that is, members of a labor-union will 
not only be privileged, as now (1) to strike, (2) to agree to strike, (3) to 
act under a leader in a strike, and (4) to apply the direct boycott, but 
they will have the absolute and exclusive right to obstruct the natural asd 
ordinary interstate trade and commerce of the United States, contrary to 
the intent of the Constitution and to the purpose of the Sherman law. 

" They will be empowered,, moreover, to commit criminal acts without 
restriction and with full impunity. The Attorney-General is forbidden to 
prosecute any combination having in view the increasing of wages, shorten- 
ing of hours, or bettering the conditions of labor, 'so that,' in the words 
of Mr. Taft, 'any organization formed with the beneficent purpose de- 
scribed in the proviso might later engage in a conspiracy to destroy by 
force, violence, or unfair means any employer or employees who failed to 
conform with its requirements, and yet because of its originally avowed 
lawful purpose it would be exempt from prosecution by this act, no matter 
how wicked, how cruel, how deliberate the acts of which it was guilty.' 

" A more shocking proposition from the standpoint of equality before 
the law cannot be imagined." 

Colonel Harvey outlines the position taken years ago by such men as 
Edmunds, Hoar, Ingalls, Evarts, and others. Senator Edmunds is quoted 
as having said. " All the proposed amendments were sent to the judiciary 
committee, which unanimously decided that such an exemption ' would not 
only be unconstitutional, but would be against the fundamental principles 
of public policy.' Senator Hoar had this to say in 1901: 

" There is a further provision that no labor organization or association 
shall be liable under the act to which this is an addition. I gave, as 
chairman of the committee, several full hearings to the representatives of 
the labor organizations of the country who were interested in promoting 
this legislation, and also to the representatives of that great organization, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and they agreed with me, all of 
them, that these objections were well taken and that the legislation ought 
not to pass." 

In conclusion Colonel Harvey says: 

"It is high time that public opinion should make itself manifest with 
increasing vigor, as between the class rule of England and the equal 
government of America." 

The question is raised as to whether the great bulk of the honest laboring 
men of the country desire to profit by unjust discrimination in their behalf. 

"THE TRUTH ABOUT LABOR" 
(From the Bloomington Pantagraph) 

Col. Georgre Harvey, writing under the head, " The Truth About Labor," 
has the following sensible comment in the June number of The North 

American Review: 
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"What labor -wants and all it wants, what it needs and all it needs, 
what it can profit from and all it can profit from, is equality, not special 
privilege; justice, not undue advantage. History proves clearly enough 
that capital not only can always care for itself, but that it thrives best 
upon uneven opportunities afforded by uneven statutes. One has but to 
look to England to see who are the real gainers from centuries of class 
control and class legislation. And one need only contrast the condition 
of our own steadily progressing, improving American workingmen with 
that of stolid, sodden foreign laborers to realize the advantages derived 
from free and equal government. 

"It is but natural that Mr. Gompers should regard the warfare of 
classes as a normal condition and the domination of one over others, by 
whatever means acquired, an essential to its well-being. In that respect 
he differs from no other English-born, high or low, in whose very bones is 
bred the spirit of class rivalry and class seeking of class advantage. But 
in America still lives and rules the mighty force of intelligent and just- 
minded Public Opinion, whose disapproval no unduly grasping aggrega- 
tion of segregated interests, whether of capital, labor, religion, or sect, can 
withstand for long. No one group could ever hope to check the over- 
reaching of greed and compel the revision of perspectives which has been 
wrought during the past few years by the whole people. Let Labor grasp 
unequal power and arrogate to itself exceptional privileges, as Capital did 
under the dying generation, and Labor will surely pay a yet heavier 
penalty, because Labor lacks the accumulated resource of Capital." 

This is a clear statement of the ultimate result if the labor leaders con- 
tinue to demand privileges for themselves that are not given to other 
classes. Class, legislation is a two-edged sword which must finally wound 
the one who would first use it in his own behalf. There is little doubt, 
however, that the great rank and file of the labor organizations are to a 
large extent not in sympathy with these leaders in their efforts to secure 
class legislation. The average member of the labor-union is fully as law- 
abiding as any other member of the community, and he would be the first 
to resent these efforts to grant him privileges above his fellows. 



ME. GOMPERS REPLIES 
(From the American Federationist) 

Colonel Harvey has been revising his psychological map. Last January 
he spied five clouds on the horizon. By June those clouds had grown into 
one black threatening mass that overcast the whole horizon. But the 
Colonel is brave; the Colonel is chivalric; the Colonel is tender-hearted; 
but he fears psychological cyclones. He yearns to gather into his cyclone 
cellar all venturesome, "inexperienced Congressmen" — but somehow they 
will not! 

The condition causing Colonel Harvey's perturbation and appeal to the 
press and to the people is the proposal to exempt working people from the 
provisions of the Anti-trust laws. A shocking proposition he calls it, in 
his explosive manner. Now no one would needlessly or carelessly shock 
into action Colonel Harvey's rhetoric, which has waxed strong and facile in 
the weekly and monthly philippics that have gained him immunity from 
ill-considered editorial comment. 
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However, th<* Colonel's troubles are purely psychological, as the " true 
leadership of Woodrow Wilson " will dispel the clouds engendered by the 
Colonel's over-stimulated imagination. 

Perhaps it is shocking to one who so perfectly represents the anti- 
reformer's attitude of mind to contemplate the fruition of a great reform. 
But is that sufficient reason for staying the march of human progress? 
To be sure, the peace of mind of this matchless inquisitorial litterateur has 
claims to consideration; but do these outweigh the welfare of millions of 
people, even though they are just common people? 

But this indefatigable writer has been so encouraged by the pleasure 
that his words have caused many readers of " his class," that occasionally 
he loses that fine distinction of meaning that makes his magazine such an 
intellectual joy. This is the main cause of his present state of unrest. 

With commendable frankness he confesses he cannot see the difference 
between organizations for profits and unions of workingmen. With an 
audacity which has won him the freedom from criticism bestowed upon a 
master of philippics, but which has made him less careful in distinguish- 
ing between the imaginary and the real, he declared, "Nor can anybody." 
Where Colonel Harvey fails to see and understand, all must fail. 

Let not those who do not agree with Colonel Harvey be discouraged at 
thus being termed nobody. Because of the same psychological tendency 
toward generalization which precludes his distinguishing between organiza- 
tions of things and of people, he is unable to distinguish mere individuals. 

Under the spell of his stimulated imagination and the temptation of 
editorial space, the Colonel grows superbly anarchic in his scorn of ac- 
cepted meanings of words. What's in a word, forsooth? Why should not 
each employ them after the manner of his own fancy? To be sure, theses, 
dissertations, volumes, have been written upon labor and capital that 
ordinary mortals might understand the two. "Pouf! What folly!" 
gurgles the redoubtable Colonel as his unrestricted imagination soars in 
psychological ecstasy. "Lo, no one can be without capital!" With a 
dexterous, daring sweep of his pen, editorial license invokes a metaphor 
to extricate him from verbal difficulties, and with joy born of creative 
achievement he proclaims, " Labor is the capital of the workingman." 

The existence of the organizations of these capitalistic workingmen is 
not really in danger, proceeds the Colonel, encouraged by the cheer of his 
individual sophistical vocabulary, with eyes uplifted above the gross ma- 
terial things of industry, piercing overcast heavens and gazing upon a 
Utopian vision. Why should editorial rapture for the edification of the 
special interests be deterred by such realities as court decisions which de- 
clare unions can be dissolved under the Sherman Anti-trust law, the costs 
of litigation under that law that make organization too expensive a luxury 
for workingmen, or the imprisonment of labor men who venture to per- 
form the duties of officials of the labor organizations of fellow-workers? 

Colonel Harvey, like a true anti-reformer, questions the good faith of 
the men and women of Labor who declare that their demands aim at 
exemption from class prosecution and from prosecution for acts not in 
themselves unlawful. He " begs to inquire, since when has it been possible 
to prosecute lawful deeds?" Dear, trustful Colonel Harvey! Of course, 
it is not possible under the Constitution and the laws of our country to 
prosecute men for lawful deeds. It is impossible, but it has been done, 
and the question confronts us— what are we going to do about it? 
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America's working people propose to secure their rights through the 
labor provisions incorporated in the Clayton Anti-trust bill. Colonel 
Harvey possibly may have to revise his psychological map yet another 
time. Perchance he may join the mental mourners. 

But the editor of The North American Ekview must make an imme- 
diate psychological adjustment in regard to the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, whose members he characterizes as " intelligent " in order 
to distinguish them from the "other labor organizations" demanding 
exemption of human beings from laws that apply to commodities. Let 
Colonel Harvey but drop one eye from the clouds and behold that intelli- 
gent organization, together with all the other railroad brotherhoods, join- 
ing the American Federation of Labor in insistence upon justice for 
Labor at the hands of Congress. 

Intoxicated by imagination and modesty, the editorial autocrat taxes 
even his own facile use of tropes when he announces that he will ignore 
with "becoming placidity of spirit" a personal attack comprising "four 
explicit falsehoods." Placidity — 'tis a most neat metaphor that cloaks a 
choking tongue, and a Falstaffian imagination that triumphs over four 
falsehoods. 

The principles of Jefferson and the interpretation of the Democratic 
platform cannot be left to the figurative chameleon-like vocabulary of 
Colonel Harvey, hot with zeal for the special interests. His placidity 
causes him to identify reality with pleasing tropes. We, too, are content 
to appeal to public opinion. Let Colonel Harvey revise his psychological 
map to conform to manifestations of Public Opinion. Perhaps he may re- 
ceive several galvanic shocks, but he will learn the fundamental difference 
between "capital and labor" — that is, the products of labor and human 
beings. 

[We reprint the above editorial as indication of Mr. G-ompers's line of 
argument, or expression, with no comment other than that his statement 
that our perturbation is attributable to "the proposal to exempt working 
people [or, strictly speaking, a small proportion of them] from the pro- 
visions of the Anti-trust law " is correct. — Editor.] 



IS SUEBENDEB INEVITABLE? 
(From the Bloomington Pantograph) 

Colonel George Harvey, writing in the July number of The North 
American Beview, has little hope that President Wilson will do otherwise 
than continue his attitude of subserviency to Samuel Gompers and other 
leaders of the American Federation of Labor, first noticed when he signed 
the sundry civil appropriation bill which had been vetoed by President 
Taft on the ground that it was the most vicious of class legislation. Col- 
onel Harvey points out that the sundry civil bill now pending before Con- 
gress contains the following sweeping proviso: 

"Enforcement of anti-trust laws: For the enforcement of anti-trust 
laws, including not exceeding $10,000 for salaries of necessary employees 
at the seat of government, $300,000; provided, however, that no part of 
this money shall be spent in the prosecution of any organization or indi- 
vidual for entering into any combination or agreement having in view the 
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increasing of wages, shortening of hours, or bettering of hours, or better- 
ing the conditions of labor, or for any act done in furtherance thereof not 
in itself unlawful." 

Here is the same provision that made the former sundry civil bill so 
obnoxious and whieh President Wilson himself admitted at that time was 
undesirable, but he signed the bill on the ground that there were other 
funds available for prosecuting this class of cases. 

Colonel Harvey refers to the facts that the House has meekly acquiesced 
in everything Gompers and his crowd have demanded and the Senate com- 
mittee has approved of the above proviso in the sundry civil bill. He 
asserts that if the President would simply say that he would veto the bill 
when it should come before him there would be nothing for the Democratic 
Senators to do but strike out the provision. But Colonel Harvey feels 
that he will do nothing of the kind. Having shown the white feather to 
the labor leaders, the President is more than likely to make his surrender 
complete and sign the bill, with possibly another word of apology for doing 
so, as was the case when he signed the first sundry civil bill. 

Colonel Harvey has more than made good as a prophet in matters con- 
cerning the destiny and acts of President Wilson, and his prediction that 
the President will make his surrender to the labor leaders complete also 
seems destined to be fulfilled. Probably nothing that President Wilson has 
done has so disappointed and disgusted his well-wishers, both within and 
without his party, as his apparent insincerity on the question involved in 
the rider to the sundry civil appropriation bill and the labor exemptions 
in the anti-trust bills. Such a policy may be politically expedient for the 
time being, but political expediency is a poor excuse in a matter involving 
such a fundamental principle as equality before the law. 



GOOD AND BAD BUSINESS MEN 
(From the Johnstown Tribune) 

It must compel a melodious gurgle from Colonel George Harvey, dis- 
coverer of Woodrow Wilson, as he reads and rereads the President's 
formal proclamation exempting certain rich men from the pains and penal- 
ties of his displeasure. It may be recalled that Mr. Wilson, when a candi- 
date for President, requested that Colonel Harvey ease up a bit in his 
pro-Wilson eulogies, the reason assigned being that the erudite Colonel 
was regarded as the representative, in letters, of the organized and pred- 
atory rich. 

Well, it so happened that Mr. Wilson was elected President; not *o 
much through his own energies or vote-getting as it was due to the po- 
litical larcenies of the Barneses and Penroses of the Republican party. 
Mr. Wilson plodded along, using post-offices and other pie to complete a 
programme of legislation, occasionally delivering some grammatical rot 
with reference to the " new freedom " and other discoveries of Noah and 
Moses. All the time the awful rich and the vieious men of big business 
were held at arm's length. 

Comes along one Theodore Roosevelt with a profound and sensible argu- 
ment for big business, little business, and all sorts of legitimate business. 
Instead of the Wilson plan of forcing cutthroat competition, Roosevelt 
argues that we should take business of all kinds as we find it and by proper 
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regulation bring about fair trade and a fair division of profit, a reasonable 
and proper share to go to those who create wealth, the wage-earners. 

Immediately our friend Wilson sends for the men of big business. With 
proper bulletining of their visits to the White House, the men of big 
business come and go. Then comes the hold-up of the nominations of 
Jones and Warburg, Jones of the Harvester and Zinc Trusts, and War- 
burg of all the trusts. Evidently peeved, just a trifle, the President gives 
his personal certificate that not all the men of business are vicious or bad, 
the ones whom he favors being all of the very, very good kind 

So we imagine the chucklings of Colonel Harvey, who said of the Wilson 
foreign "policy," "As a policy, well, as a policy it is such as it is." 
The Harvey idea that business men may be patriotic and honest is clearly 
proven. We have the President's word for it. 



AS SEEN IN TEXAS 
(From the Waco Times-Herald) 

But for George Harvey not more than one American in a thousand would 
ever have heard of the man who now occupies the White House. Harvey 
was at the time the editor of Harper's Weekly and he boosted Wilson 
something after the manner employed by the Times-Herald in behalf of 
good old Waco dirt. It took in New Jersey and later spread to the whole 
country, although let us not forget that but for the two-thirds rule in the 
Democratic convention at Baltimore Champ Clark would now be the 
President of the United States. It will be recalled that Mr. Wilson broke 
somewhat with Colonels Harvey and Watterson at a conference held dur- 
ing the campaign, but it did not involve the integrity of either of the 
three — rather a difference of methods. Colonel Harvey seems to think that 
the Democrats will need all the help they can get in the Congressional elec- 
tions. Consequently, in the July Nobth American Review, he makes an 
impassioned appeal to " Our Colonel " Roosevelt to come to the rescue, 
beginning with the text, "Macedonia cries to Armageddon for help from 
Gideon's band!" 

So endeth Colonel Harvey's greetings to " the Colonel.'' Reading between 
the lines is not necessary to a revelation of Colonel Harvey's opinion of 
what's to befall the Democratic party in the event " the Colonel " doesn't 
interfere with its descent into Hades, so to speak. Much depends on the 
situation at the time the electorate goes to the polls. 

Mr. Bryan went to the Baltimore convention, it is generally believed, ex- 
pecting to pick up the nomination, but it got away from him. The Demo- 
crats went ahead with their tariff programme, revising downward and free- 
listing quite extensively. They later revised the banking and currency law, 
thereby rendering it practically impossible for " the interests," as they are 
called, to start another panic. But there has been depression in the busi- 
ness world. The charge comes from the opposition that tariff-tinkering 
has done it. The fairest thinkers insist that the depression comes from 
the weight of uncertainty which rests on the business world by reason of 
proposed anti-trust legislation. Be the cause what it may, the outlook at 
this time is gloomy for the Democrats, clearly indicated in such elections 
as have been held in various parts of the country. George Harvey comes 
on the scene to tell "the Colonel" that it is in his power to save the 
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Democrats from almost certain defeat; all he has to do is to go on with 
his Progressive performances and thus render innocuous the G. 0. P. 
elephant. Had Mr. "Wilson and the Congress quit with the passage of the 
banking and currency law, "the Colonel" would now be a negligible 
factor in American politics. But they have been playing with fire these 
past six months, and it's up to " the Colonel " to determine their fate, unless 
there should be a quick revival of business on the adjournment of the 
Congress, which should occur before the arrival of the first September 
morn. The two intervening months could work a wonderful transforma- 
tion. But without a decided business revival, Mr. "Wilson will suffer the 
fate of Cleveland during his second term and of Taft during his only term, 
to wit: an opposition House midway of his term. 



THE RATIONAL VIEWPOINT 
(From the Springfield, Missouri, Republican) 

In the current issue of The North American Review Editor Harvey 
takes occasion, in extending " Greetings to Our Colonel," to impress upon 
the latter two things that, in the hurry and flurry of getting himself re- 
established for the summer at Sagamore Hill, he possibly has overlooked, 
namely, the almost total disappearance of the Bull Moose, what time they 
were left to shift for themselves during his wanderings in the wilds of 
South America, and the awakening of Republicans to the fact that his 
leadership no longer is regarded as indispensable to Republican success in 
1916. 

It takes Harvey to tell it. 

"We know Colonel Harvey is right as to the decline in numbers of the 
Moosers — the facts and figures support him — but whether Republicans are 
so offended at Colonel Roosevelt for his folly and faithlessness in bolting 
the Republican party and organizing the Democratic Aid Society in 1912 
that they will have none of his leadership in future national campaigns 
time alone can determine, though from every rational point of view it 
would appear as if Colonel Harvey has the correct dope. 



